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In the introductory chapter of this work the eminently 
practical character of the science of Dynamic Sociology was 
carefully set forth. The four chapters of the first volume 
preceding the last one, dealing as they did with the funda 
mental data upon which all true philosophy must rest, were 
necessarily somewhat abstruse, and bore only an indirect re- 
lation to the main purpose of the work. The closing chap- 
ter of that volume, though fairly entering upon the field of 
social science, was purposely confined to the statical and pas- 
sively dynamical conditions, which it was necessary to com-_-- 
prebend thoroughly before the more important but less- 
derstood problems of active social dynamics, or applied social 
science, could be intelligibly stated and logically discussed 
(vol. i, p. 58). 
















































































































































































































































































92 ADAPTATION._MAN AND THE UNIVERSE, 


universally a physical desire ; the true end is, therefore, the 
satisfaction of that desire, The direct object of the action 
can only be an intermediate meane to tho end. But the 
‘mental operstion required to determine that auch object con+ 
stitutes such means may be somewhat complicated, and, 
with the increasing degrees of complication in such opera 
tion, there will go increasing liability to failure in such do- 
vermination. The birds that pecked at the grapes on the 
canvas of Zonxis, and the ducks that swallowed the bits of 
red-hot iron from the blacksmith's anvil, are illustrations of 
such failure, But, outside of the influence of man, who so 
greatly modifies the environment of animals, thero exist 
abundant examples which show that in a state of natnre and 
in their normal habitat great want of correspondence exists,” 
and that animals mistake the true ende of their being. 
Upon this largely depends the power of certain species to 
entrap and destroy others, a process which can not be gener- 
ically distinguished from man’s successful efforts to accom- 
plish the same end. Even plants, such as Dionaa, Darlings 
tonia, und Sarracenia, avail themselves of this lisbility on 
the part of insects to err respecting the proper manner of 
securing the safe gratification of their desiree, and entrap 
them for their own nourishment. In man, whose desires are 
£0 multitudinous, and whose environment is so irregular and 
complex, euch failures are of constant occurrence, and are 
specifically denominated “crrors of judgment.” 

We see, therefore, that the actual attainment of the end 
of being is a complicated operation, and that in the approach 
toward it thoro ix a series of distinet peychological steps, 
‘The actual satisfaction of a desire ia complicated by a train 
of conditions which are lable to defeat it at any of the defi- 
nite stages named, Firat, it must take its chances among 
conflicting desires, and must be the dominant one, Second- 
ly, while, if it be the dominant desire it is sure to result in 
action, still, to secure the end, it must not fail in the effort, 


* Spencer, “Psychology,” vol. fi, p. 409, 





METHODS OF CONATION, 8 


a6 it is constantly liable todo. Thirdly and finally, suppos- 
ing it to secure the particular object at which it has aimed, 
‘it efill rune the rick that that objeet when secured may not 
ES eel the desire, 
therefore, in securing the end of being is diffi 
<= It will us a rule be proportional to the 
degree of complexity of the organism. It is greatest in the 
lowest organisins, whose actions are all reflex; it is least in 
man, whose actions are rational to a large extent, but whose 
environment is so enormously complicated, 
Mernops or Coxarion. 
our attention for the future to the effort itself, 
we observe that all living organisms ure incessantly striving 
to secure these ends of being. This universal nisus in the 
organic world extends to man, and constitutes one of the 
great factors in the problems of social science. The old 
Philosophers occasionally caught « glimpse of it in their 
‘blind gropings after an explanation of the “will,” and they 
named the supposed faculty of the mind which controlled 
voluntary action the “conative faculty” (from the Latin 
word conari, to endeavor). Later, Sir William Hamilton, 
the need of a corresponding substintive, revived the 
cognate word which had been used by Sencea (conatio), and 
employed eonation to designate the faculty itself. That 
such a term was needed, whether from the old or the new 
method of viewing human action, there can be no question ; 
and, although perhaps not used since Hamilton, I gladly 
‘it ag a contribution to the terminology of psychology, 
a8 well as of sociology. 

In doing £0, the term conation will be employed in this 
‘work to represent the efforts which organisms put forth in 
‘seeking the satisfaction of their desires, and the ends thus 
sought will be designated as the ends of conation. Although 
these specific ends arc as multitudinous as the desires of or- 
ganisms are numerous, they may all be rogarded us belong- 
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THEOREMS OF DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY. 109 


D. Dynamic Opinion is the direct means to Dynamic 
Action ; it is, therefore, the third proximate end of conation, 
or tertiary means to the ultimate end. 

E. Knowledge is the direct means to Dynamic Opinion ; 
it is, therefore, the fourth proximate end of conation, or 
fourth means to the ultimate end. 

F. Education is the direct means to Knowledge; it is, 
therefore, the fifth proximate end of conation, and is the 
fifth and initial means to the ultimate end. 

Letting the symbols alone stand for the terms, and em- 
ploying the mathematical sign of equivalence (-C=), to be 
read “will result in,” the above propositions may be con- 
densed into a very simple notation, which at the same time 
presents the entire argument in a perfectly clear and intel- 
ligible form: 


A. The ultimate end. 
Boa. 

C<B<A. 
Do-C<B<A. 
E>D<oCoB<A. 


<>EoD<CoBA. 


The special claim which is made for this echeme is that 
of completeness. It is proposed to show that not only have 
we in the first term the absolutely ultimate end incapable of 
serving as a means to any ulterior end, but that in the last 
term we have the absolutely initial means incapable of 
being made an end to any anterior means. 

It will. be further shown that the several proximate ends 
constitute true means for securing the next respective higher 
ends, and therefore need not be pursued as ends in them- 
selves, so that the entire series above the initial means may 
be safely left to take care of itself, and the total social energy 
be concentrated on the initial means; that all power ex- 
pended on any of these proximate ends is lost so long as any 
power can be laid out on a more remote one; and that suc- 















































































































































ORGANIZATION OF HAPPINESS. 157 


knowledge that adapts the organism to the environment, 
knowledge that reveals the relations of man to the universe. 
The highest and most generalized knowledge is, in reality, 
the most important and the most truly practical.# 


® The question as to what constitutes the practical can not be fairly stated 
‘until the doctrine of theoretical utilitarianism is applied to it, This makes en- 
joyment the ultimate standard of value—e standard, however, which can not 
‘be numerically expressed or quantitatively compared. And yet its recognition 
‘underlies the doctrine of the “ balance of trade.” Of the thousand dollars ex- 
pended for fire-works, and burned up in an evening, or the thousand expended 
for platinum-ware which will last for many generations, or the same sum ex- 
pended for books whose influence will continue to be felt for ages alter they 
have moldered to dast, the question as to which has done most good must always 
remain a qualitative one, and yet the sums thus expended must bring retums 
Giffering immensely in their troo value, messured by the utilitarian standard, 






























































PROGRESS IN THE ABSTRACT. ua 


Human progress is, therefore, perfectly analogons to that 
progress which is going on in the world of animal life, since 
both conalst in a multiplication, variation, and refinement of 
the faculties of enjoyment, and any change in-either which 
does not effect this is not progress, All happiness consists 
in the gratification of desire, Every faculty experiences a 
patural want to be exercised, and that want isa desire. ‘The 

exercise of that faculty is the supply of that want and 
the gratification of that desire. ‘There are two ways, there 
fore, by which the happiness of a being can be increased : first, 
by affording the opportunity for exercising existing faculties ; 
and, second, by the creation of new and additional faculties, 
and extending these opportunities to the exercise of these 
also. 

By the law of development alluded to, and which is » 
sort of biological law of supply and demand, the mere prem 
ence of these opportunitics is all that is required to create 
the faenities themselves, for thia renders the conditions for 
the existence of such faculties favorable; and, where,the con- 
ditions are favorable for the development of a faculty, that 
faculty will arise; when the opportunities for the exercise 
‘of a faculty ecase, that faculty will itself cense to exist, al- 
though the organs through which it was exereixed may long 

iat.* 





This law extends with full force to the social condition 
of man, Whatever affords an opportunity for the exercise 
of a new human faculty creates such faculty, creates « de- 
sire for its exercise, and actually gratifies that desire, thus 
adding to the sum of human happiness. The creation of 
such opportunities is, then, the origin of progressive action, 
and it is these same opportunities, increased and refined, 
‘that keep that desire in existence, and increase its intonsity. 
Therefore, we may enunciate the principle that progress is 
in proportion to the opportunities or facilities for exercising 
the faculties and satisfying desire, 
© * Speccer, “Dara of Bthloy” pp. 183-160, and 264 (5 67 and 102), 
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266 PROGRESS,—PRIMARY MEANS. 


Each religion regards all others aa wholly false, Even the 
different sects of Christendom regard all other sects as em- 
bracing fundamental errors. ‘This fact, ay already remarked 
(eupra, p. 168), standing slone, could lead the disinterested 
observer to no other conclusion than that all religions are 
based upon a fundamental error. Let us inquire in how far 
this conclusion requires qualification from extraneous consid- 
erations. 

Taking up, first, the subjective view of the genesis of re 
ligion, are the premises sound from which the savage and 
primitive man logically deduces the existence of spiritual be- 
ings? Doos tho reflection of a man’s face in a pool really _ 
indicate that the man possesses two faces, a bodily and a 
spiritual face? Does the shadow which he casts, or the echo 
of his voice, really prove that he has an immaterial double? 
Does a dream or a trance, in which an alibi is proved to the 
mind of the ignorant but rational savage, really demonstrate 
that his other sclf exists and hus been wandering about, while 
all his friends declare that his proper self has remained in 
tho «amo place? Ie there any fallacy by which, on this view, 
the fundamental conception of religion has been arrived at? 
All will, of course, admit that the premises are ntterly falae 
in all these cases. If, then, the very root of the tree consist 
wholly of error, is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
branches and the fruit will partake of the sme nature? But, 
to continue the figure, some may ask, Have there not been 
choice and valuable grafts added which redeem the primitive 
bad stock? To answer this question, let us first follow out 
this subjective or psychological branch which leads to the 
belief in immortality, and subsequently let us follow out also 
the objective or theological branch which leads to belief in 
deity. 

From the idea of a double manifesting its existence in 
reflected images, shadows, echoes, dreams, and swoons, to 
that of n continued existence, was but a step, and one quickly 
taken. The link by which these two notions are connected 








268 PROGRESS.—PRIMARY MEANS, 


then the most enlightened—of the world for those of Christ, 
four centuries later; bat only half a century prior to the lat- 
ter date we find Cicero arguing for immortality as if it were 
4 new and uiaecepted doctrine, and Cato the younger search: 
ing in the *Phwdo” for a justification of suicide. 

Without discussing here the effect of this belief upon 
aman progress and human hapjiness, we will simply ask 
whether any additional proof has been brought forward dur 
ing the progress of tho dovelopment of the belief in a spiritual 
‘existence which places it upon any firmer basis as. an objective 
reality than that furnished by shadows and dreams, Oleurly 
there has not, and this is not only admitted by the most emi- 
nent theologians of the present age, but these insist that it 
is both useleas and wicked to seek for proofa, and that im- 
mortality must be accepted upon faith as a supernatural reve- 
lation to man. . 

Returning once more to the primitive belief in spiritual 
beings as the root of all religions, we will next inquixe upon. 
what basis of reality it rests when regarded as an objective 
deduction from the otherwise inexplicable phenomena of 
nature. Ts tho wind really an immaterial spirit? Are the 
sun, moon, and stars actual deities? Ts the rainbow a god- 
dees, or a bridge connecting earth and heaven, or was it 
placed in the heavens by deity as a covenant between him 
and man? Are meteors “exerements of dirty little #tar- 
gods” ?* or ia an celipse the result of the defecation of the 
divine orb of day?+ Does the plant grow, the tide ebb and 
flow, the rain descend, or the lightning flash, in obodienee to 
spiritual powers above and outside of nature, having distinct 
personalities # 

All these phenomena are now satisfactorily explained on 
strictly natural principles, . Among peoplos nequainted with 
science, all such supernatural beings have been dispensed 

* Powell's nddroxs, above quoted. 


#This, Major Powoll informs me, is myth of one of the Pasific Slope 
Itibes in tho phylthelstic stage, 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































428 OPINION TERTIARY MEANS. 


aro full of error, poured into our ears and received om the 
faith of the utterer, or because not contradicted, or, many 
times, on a faith whieh is wholly blind and unsupported. 
Suck: is the present condition of human opinions, Min- 
gled and confused together, truth and orror are stored away 
in the mind, to be called out, whenever occasion arises, 
for the formation of resolutions and the government of ac- 


tions. 

Subjective Influences.—We have coon that opinions are 
the result of cireumstances, but these are not confined to the 
immediate contact of external objects upon the senses thus 
far considered. True, without such contact there could be 
no idews. “Their existence primarily depends upon this con- 
tact. But the nature and quality of these ideas, or opinions, 
are in great part determined and controlled by other and 
eecondary influences. They depend much upon the constitn- 
tion of the mind which apprebende, and not altogether upon 
the objects apprehended. This is a very obvions and a very 
important distinction, We have again here, as in all mental 
operations, the subjective in eonneetion with the objective, 
‘The idea will depend not only upon the external object, but 
also npon peculiarities of mind, It is well known that differs 
ut minds will acquire different opinions under the same eir- 
cumstances. True, it is impossible to make the external elr- 
cumstances in all respects the same. Still, thoy may be so 
nearly identical that, were there no other factors, both minds 
wonld deduce therefrom the same conclusion. But we find 
that in such cases we have often been mistaken; that, in cases 
where no one could detect the least difference in the eireum- 
stances, not only different but opposite opinions have. been 
formed in different minds. Wediscornr, therefore, that here 
ig an element which we must not ignore; that opinions, 8 
far aa their nature and quality are concerned, are as much 
subject to internal ns to external inflnenens, to subjective sa to 
objective i impressions, This depends upon a variety of con- 

: first, upon the constitution of the system, upot 


= 


SUBJECTIVE INFLUENCES—ANTE-NATAL. 429 


tho state of physical health, upon the degree of eenaitivences 
of the nerves and senses, upon the degree of organization of 
the mind as a whole, upon the sex, the nationality, ete. ; in 
the second place, it is due to those subtile influences which 
were preparing the way for the existing peculiarities of eon- 
stitution, long before the individual had an existonco, Ina 
word, the circumstances which give rise to an opinion are of 
two kinds—ante-natal and post-natal. The former, though 
of much less importance and wholly subjective, are never 
theless necessary to be taken into the aceount. Tho latter 
are most influential, and may be subdivided, as has been said, 
into those which are subjective, and depend upon the mind 
as molded by previous education, and those which are ob- 
jective, and consist in the ¢ontact of the external world with 
the sensea, 

With regard to the true influence of antenatal ciroum- 
stances, there may be differences of opinion, It is a diffl- 
cult matter to decide in how far ideas and thoughts are duc 
to hereditary influences, but all admit that, to a greater or 
les extent, they are dependent upon these causes. It fs 
well known to the medical profession and to almost overy 
body that the characteristies of our phyvical systems, their 
form, size, and proportions, their diseases, deformities, and 
constitutional peculiarities, are in a great degree hereditary, 
and are derived not only directly from parents, but from 
remote ancestors, These characteristics may dieappoar en+ 
tirely for several generations, and again reappear (ataviam), 
or they may be traced back through every stage, or degree, 
of a Tong lincage. All are familiar with this fact, and nearly 
every person carries in his own constitution evidences of it 
which he can not'ignore. If the mind is but a property of 
the physical system, it should follow that it too must derive 
charactoristics and peculiarities from ante-natal circumstances, 

But fortunately we are not confined to a priort grounds, 
‘The phenomena of mind tending to establish this view aro 
scarcely leas patent than those observable in the body, 





























































































































CONOLUSION.—MELIORISM. 469 


control nataral forces, and in all respects simulates the spirit 
of true science. 

These two great classes of ideas thus seem, while widely 
separated in their lower, to converge and coalesce in their 
higher, stages. They at first seem to reverse the normal 
course of evolution, but, upon a closer inspection, the process 
ia perceived to consist in a sort of integration of the parts of 
the general system of ideas into a consistent whole. 






























































490 EKNOWLEDGE.—POURTH MEANS. 


velopment, the eeeondary force began to count in 
ress, Had he been obliged to depend ss ach Sa 
hia needs upon the new and original creation of the: 
serving conditions wrought through the exercise of his sa 
ity, he would have doubtless succumbed before attaining: 
eee ‘This the animal rust do, exeept in vo far an 
the development of instincts exempta it from this rale. Man 
must not only have a substitute for instinct which he early 
lost, but algo an offset against the retrograde action of bis 
manifold errors, to which no other creature is in the came 
sense subject. Such a substitute he found in the cumulative 
effect of the limited class of experiences whieh were cor 
rectly interpreted. ‘This accumulation of correct interpreta: 
tions of phenomena, preserved through memory, constituted 
his fund of knowledge; and his real progress waa due, not 
so much to the growth of his power correctly to interpret 
phenomena, a8 to that of his stock of information, Bat his 
power to comprehend phenomena was in turn increased mnnech 
more rapidly by the use he was able to make of his knowl 
edge than by the actual development of the organ of the 
mind. 

All this is a8 true of developed as of undeveloped man. 
The progress of the world has been due chiefly to the acen- 
mulation of correctly interpreted experiences of which each 
age has made we in producing its advancement from the 
preceding. Art haa done this, science has dane it. Science 
ia knowing, art ia knowing how. The great impetus which 
modern science has given to civilization was the result of the 
superior facilities which it wfforded for the correct interpreta- 
tion of valuable oxperience, and not at all of any sudden rise 
in the native capacity of the race for such interpretation. 
accomplished its object simply by pouring a flood of useful 
knowledge upon the world, and not to the least pereeptible 
degrve by ungmenting its capacity for knowledge. This last 
illustration brings us directly to the true secret of the first 
mode of increasing knowledge, viz., that which increases the 








knowledge is really most important. Tn reasoning upon thie 
question, the usual fallacy of beginning with the most eom- 
plex examples is commonly committed, and therefore the 
question becomes at once inextricably entangled and appears 
quite irresolvable. It may be freely granted that the ques 
tion, What would be the most important knowledge in the 
ease of any particular individual, or of any one individual in 
general! udmits of no trustworthy answer, but it does not 
follow from this that there are no clear general principles 
from which may be deduced tolerably accurate rales for 
determining what general classes of knowledge, and to a 
great exteut what specific items of information, lying within 
the capacity of every developed intellect, will best subserve 
the purposes of all men. There are objects, phenomena, and 
Jaws, which it is to the highest interest of mankind, and of 
society, thut every individual of mature years, without a 
single exception, should be familiar with; and perhaps it fe 
not too mneh to say that the greater part of this most usefal 
knowledge is not now possessed by those persons who are 
called cultivated, and that much of it is only obtainable 
by extraordinary efforts, coupled with peculiarly favorable 
opportunities," 

In aceking for rules by which to determine what knowl- 
‘edge is most important, two leading testa, or criteria, present 
themselves, by the application of one or the other or both of 
which, sufficiently accurate judgments may be formed in 
most cases. These are, first, the test of relative generality > 
and, second, that of relative practicality. 

As to the first of these teste, It iz true within Timits that 
knowledge is more important in proportion ag it is more 
general. Isolated facts are only rurely useful in any great 
degree. They are well worth laboring for, though it is not 

# Humbolit, “ Koumos," Ba, 1, & 12, Macokol (* Anthropogonie,” & 3, 4) 
ives a typical example. The complote ignorance of so-called cultivated people 
a4 to the nature of cells In blology, and of the fact that they have themselros: 
‘ach beon evolved from a slinplo ooll, sbute thom off from a knowledge of 
‘tho most important truth of thelr existence, 


Re 





i from anan’s in 
cans genetic, davolvtsig great waste of products (vol. i, pp. 
78,621; vol. ii,p. 5%). In genetic 
int cont fa spared to produce the smallest result, nothing ix 
ever done unless it produces some result, however slight. 
In human, or teloological, ceonomy, on the other hand, great 
parsimony is displayed in the outlay, and frequently much 
lubor is expended without result, owing to erropeons inter- 
protations of phenomena, Nature never erm, butshe wastes, 
Man economizes but often loses through error. Nature may 
be called practical, but not economical; man economical, bat 
not always practical, 

‘Tho knowledge which animals aequire through adaptor 
tion to their cnvironment, though limited, and 
only at-an immense sacrifice during the stages of imper 
fect and partial adaptation, all tends steadily im one fixed 
direction toward the most practical of all objecte—the pres- 
ervation of life. This was as trae of Pithecanthropus and 
Anthropoides ss of other species of animals And when 
Anthropus,or Homo, was fully evolved, he was still acquiring 
knowledge of this practical aort in this expensive way, The 
continuation of his development to any given) stage must 
have been rendered powible by tho gradual nequisition of 
just that kind of knowledge which was adapted to the pres 
ervation of the race under the changing conditions of ita ex- 
istence. No other test of practicality will apply to man in 
his most advanced condition. The kind of knowledge he 
most needs now, os at his entrance into manhood, is that 
which will preserve him and strengthen his hold upon exist- 
enee both as an individual and as a race, 

It is here that comes in an important principle, insisted 
upon by Mr. Spencer throughout his works, but espectally in 
his “Data of Ethics’ * according to which no distinction 


* Pp. 14, 26, of passion, 5 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































CONCLUSION. 683 


whether it shall be regarded as a proper subject of art, 
treated as other natural products have been treated by hu- 
man intelligence, and made as much superior to nature, in 
this only proper sense of the word, as other artificial produc- 
tions are superior to natural ones, y 
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